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CHAUCER. 



BY JOHN W. HALES, PROFESSOR OP ENGLISH LITERATURE IN KING S 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 



The close of a century has often, as it has happened, 
synchronized with the death of some great writer; and the fact 
is extremely useful as a mnemonic, if for no other reason. In 
1800 died Cowper, who made an epoch of importance in English 
literature, though his works are never likely again to enjoy the 
fame that not unnaturally attached to them under the circum- 
stances of their first appearance. In 1700 died Dryden, who for 
over a generation had reigned by right divine the King of Eng- 
lish Men of Letters, whatever rank has since been or shall be 
finally assigned him amongst our poets. In 1599 died Spenser, 
one of the greatest spirits of the greatest literary age in the 
history of England, a great Prince in Israel beyond all question, 
though he had his weaknesses and faults, as critics and crit- 
icasters have not been slow to point out. And in 1400 passed 
away Geoffrey Chaucer, not the "Father of English Poetry," as it 
was once the fashion to style him, but the supreme Poet of the 
Middle Ages, and undoubtedly, whatever his shortcomings, one 
of the greatest Poets England has produced. 

We may add that it was at the close of a century that there 
died a certain royal author, for whom, with much justice, has 
been claimed the title of the greatest of English kings. The 
date of King Alfred's death, which has hitherto been commonly 
received, and which is to be observed in the celebration of his 
millenary, 901, is almost certainly wrong. But it is not yet a final- 
ly settled question whether the real date is 900, or 899. There 
seems some contradiction of evidence on the point, which we 
have not time or space now to discuss. It is enough for our 
present purpose to remark that the famous King and the century 
he did so much to make famous passed away together. 
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It would seem that he whose death-day, half a thousand years 
ago, we now commemorate, had been for some time in ill health 
and of enfeebled powers, before the end came. He was born, 
as has been made of late quite clear, in spite of current but 
groundless assertions, in or about the year 1340, the birth-year of 
his great friend and patron and brother-in-law, John of Gaunt. 
So he was only some three score years old at the time of his 
decease. But that was thought a considerable age in those days. 
Occleve writes: 

"Of age am I fifty winter and thre. 
Ripeness of dethe fast upon me hasteth." 

There is a reminiscence of this conception in Shakespeare's 
making King Eichard the Second address his uncle, who was 
then only fifty-nine, as "Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lan- 
caster." Of course, many men lived longer, as Gower and Lang- 
land in the fourteenth, and as Malory and Forteseue in the 
following century ; but the average of life was, for various causes, 
much shorter in the Middle Ages than now, and Chaucer at sixty 
thought himself an old man; and an old man he was. There 
is reason to believe that he wrote very little after the year 1390, 
or thereabouts. 

He had lived a life of immense activity, and probably spared 
himself in no way. We hear of him first as a page in the house- 
hold of a Prince of the blood, of Prince Lionel; and we have 
brief memoranda of frequent movements from one part of Eng- 
land to another — from Hatfield near Doncaster to Eeading, to 
Windsor, to Woodstock, to Liverpool, to Anglesea. Then he had 
a terrible experience as a young campaigner in Prance in 1359 
and 1360, of which probably his term as a prisoner was the least 
distressing part. The sufferings from storm and from other hard- 
ships on Easter Monday, 1360, are recalled in the name of Black 
Monday, which occurs more than two centuries later in Shake- 
speare's "Merchant of Venice." Then, we find him, a little later, 
constantly employed in the public service both at home and 
abroad — at the' London Custom House, in Italy, in Prance, in 
Flanders. And in the midst of all this diplomatic and other 
business, and of all the tournaments and other gaieties and dis- 
sipations of the two Courts at which he was so well known a 
figure, we know that he was an indefatigable student, and that, 
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after the discharge of his duties as a Civil Servant, he turned 
to his books with insatiable zest, though with a weary head. 

Of his early education we know nothing. There were good 
schools in London when Chaucer was a boy; but we cannot con- 
nect him with any one of them. Probably, to a large extent, 
he was a self-taught man — one whose literary attainments were 
mainly secured as he grew older and his delight in the best poetry 
within his reach developed and matured. He became thoroughly 
familiar with French and with Italian literature, and read many 
Latin writers both old and new, if not very accurately yet with 
undoubted interest and perseverance. The Science also of his 
time greatly attracted him, and clearly occupied much of his 
leisure and attention. Assuredly, as a many-sided student, he 
worked hard and incessantly, and gave himself not many holi- 
days, only the flowers in the May time, he tells us, having power 
to make him leave his books, and revel in the beauty of new- 
arisen Nature. 

Then he had troubles, private and domestic probably, cer- 
tainly public and political. Several things suggest a suspicion 
that his married experience was not happy, whoever was to blame 
— it was not necessarily or exclusively the husband — and that 
his relations with his son Thomas, who rose to high distinction, 
were not much more satisfactory and cordial than those with his 
wife. However this may have been — the matter is very obscure — 
he pictures himself to us, in the "House of Fame," as leading a 
lonely, uncompanioned life out of his office hours, sitting "as 
dumb as any stone," and living : 

"As an heremyte, 
Although thyn abstynence is lyte." 

That is, he confesses to being something of a gourmet— a, fact 
that peeps out of many other passages of his works ; for Chaucer 
never makes any pretense of being better than he was; there 
is no touch of the hypocrite in him. Not Horace or Montaigne 
or any other writer is more simply frank and natural. Then, 
his material prosperity, such as it was, coming to an end, he was 
involved in difficulties that, probably arising out of state in- 
trigues, lost him his posts in the Civil Service, and reduced him 
to something like pennilessness. For some reason or other, in 
December, 1386, he was dismissed from the two positions he held 
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at the Custom House, having then, it would seem> only certain 
pensions to live on, and of these, probably in great distress, he 
sold two in May, 1388. But 

"A merry heart goes all the day," 
and Chaucer was surely a merry hearted man — one 

"That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine." 

And he still hoped to complete the magnum opus he had so long 
designed — "The Canterbury Tales" — the fourth attempt he had 
made at a worthy expression of his lively genius; "Troilus and 
Cressida," "The House of Fame," and "The Legend of Good 
Women" having been begun with ardor but cast aside or hastily 
concluded when found inadequate for a full exhibition of his 
mind and art. 

But some fifty years of unremitting toil and pleasure and 
thriftlessness had produced their inevitable results; and the 
tyranny of a premature old age began to oppress him who had 
lived so busily and so intensely, drinking "life to the lees, all 
times," enjoying greatly, suffering greatly. Chaucer's last ten 
years were, it would seem, years of much anxious care and physi- 
cal debility. The golden age, to which he had so long looked 
forward, was not to come. His great work was never to be com- 
pleted. What he was to do was well nigh done. It was much, 
but it was far less than his design. The world went wrong for 
him and with him. The reign of Bichard II. contrasted mis- 
erably with the reign of Edward III., though, indeed, the con- 
trast was a quite natural result. The policy which had been 
glorified by such brilliant battles as Crecy and Poitiers was fol- 
lowed by sore domestic discontent and wretchedness. Society 
was shaken to its foundations. It was no wonder that the liter- 
ary harvest, for which there had been such long and industrious 
cultivation, could not under such circumstances be reaped and 
garnered. Chaucer was fully ripe for his great enterprise; he 
had taken unlimited pains with himself; his heart had watched 
and received, and his head was stored with knowledge. And he 
had produced work of merit unapproaehed in his day, and not 
so often approached since. But the coping-stone was now to be 
placed on the building ; his supreme poem was to remain a splen- 
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did fragment. The Latin poet insists that a great writer must 
have a mind disengaged from petty incumbrances: 

"neque enim cantare stib antro 
Pierio thyrsumque potest contingere sana 
Paupertas atque aeris inops, quo node dieque 
Corpus eget. Satur est quum dicit Horatius 

Evoel 

"Quis locus ingenio, nisi quum se carmine solo 
Vexant et dominis Cirrhae Nysaeque feruntur 
Pectora vestra, duas non admittentia cur as? 
Magnae mentis opus nee de lodice paranda 
Attonitae, currus et equos faciesque deorum 

"Aspicere et qualis Rutulum confundit Erinnys. 
Nam si Tergilio puer et tolerabile deesset 
Hospitium, caderent omnes a crinibus hydri; 
Surda nihil gemeret grave ouccina." 

Certainly the struggle for Chaucer, in his last decennium, was 
hard and fierce; and, though he fought his battle bravely, cir- 
cumstances overpowered him. Morally he triumphed; but ma- 
terially he was beaten, except perhaps just for the last few months 
of his life; and even then, though his pecuniary means were 
bettered, his health and strength would seem to have failed 
beyond recovery. 

The short poems he wrote during this period all represent 
him summoning his best courage to endure an adverse fate. He 
strives nobly to learn the lesson of patience and fortitude — to 
brace himself to bear "the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune;" and, like Sir Walter Scott and many another, he is, in 
the midst of misfortune, personally worthier of our respect and 
admiration than when he was well to do and living in compara- 
tive ease and wealth. In his "Balades de visage sanz Peinture," 
bis ballads of "The Unpainted Face" — i. e., of reality, of things 
as they are, not as they seem — he resolves to be content with what 
means he has, however scanty, and to rise superior to all acci- 
dents : 

"My suffisance shall be my socour; 
For fynally, Fortune, I thee defye." 

Socrates would not let himself be tormented by the freaks of the 
fickle goddess; he knew well how she lied; and 

"I know hir eek a fals dissimilour; 
For fynally, Fortune, I thee defye." 

Fortune defends herself by saying that, by her inconstant dis- 
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pensation, she has taught him many things, and that he must 
not expect her to be at his beck and call; that he was born in 
her "reign of variance," and must revolve on her wheel even as 
others revolve; and that he has no right to complain of, to "pinch 
at," her mutability: 

"For I thee lente a drop of my richesse, 

And now me lyketh to withdrawe me. 

Why sholdestow my realtee oppresse? 

The see may ebbe and flowen more or lesse; 

The welkne hath might to shyne, reyne or hayle; 

Right so mot I kythen my brotelnesse." 

That is, she may exert her prerogative of changeableness, even as 
the sea and the weather. The poem, however, concludes with an 
appeal from Fortune herself to certain royal friends of Chaucer's, 
that they should allay, or cause to be allayed, his "cry and plaint," 
and by their intercession, if not by their direct help, see 
"That to som bettre estat he may atteyne." 

Still more earnestly, in his "Balade de ion Conseil," he 
schools himself to be quiet and resigned. He would fain with- 
draw from the crowd — "flee fro the prees;" and live simply and 
sincerely — "dwelle with sothfastnesse" — content with what little 
he has: 

"Suffice unto thy good, though hit be small." 

Riches attract envy, and high position is perilous; the great 
secrets of living are not to "hoard" or to "climb," but to be 
content; to do well oneself, not merely to advise others; to be 
genuine and true. 

"Werk wel thyself that other folk canst rede, 
And trouthe shal delivere, it Is no drede." 

This is the concluding wisdom attained by Chaucer; this is his 
final creed, this belief in Truth the Deliverer. 

"That thee is sent, receyve in buxumnesse; 
The wrastling for this worlde axeth a fal. 
Her nis non hoom; her nis but wildernesse. 
Forth, pilgrim, forth. Forth, beste, out of thy stal! 

"Know thy contree; lok up; thank God of al; 
Hold the hye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede, 
And trouthe shall delivere, it is no drede." 

With all his merriness, Chaucer was yet essentially no frivo- 
lous, but a grave and serious man. Even in his earlier poetry 
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his thoughtfulness is perpetually apparent; and if, at one epoch 
of his life, when he wrote such tales as the Reeve's and the Mil- 
ler's, he abandons himself for the nonce to what is coarse and 
animalistic, he defends himself by the necessity of dramatic 
faithfulness; and certainly he soon restrains such licenses and 
returns to his better self. Conceivably enough, he may at one 
time have taken part in the wild and disastrous extravagances 
of the Court of Richard II. ; but, assuredly, he came soon to his 
senses, and not even the sober-minded Gower gives that light- 
headed monarch straighter or shrewder admonition. He tells 
him frankly that all is being lost by his utter instability — for 
"lack of steadfasteness." 

"Trouthe is put down; resoun Is holden fable; 

Vertu hath now no dominacioun; 

Pi tee exyled; no man is merciable; 

Through covetyse is blent discrecioun; 

The world hath mad a permutacioun 

Fro right to wrong, fro trouthe to fikelnesse, 

That al is lost for lak of stedfastnesse." 

And then the old poet, assuming the function of a prophet, 
solemnly apostrophizes the wayward King, who was so diligently 
sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind : 

"O prince, desyre for to be honourable; 

Cherish thy folk, and hate extoreioun! 

Suffire no thing that may be reprevable 

To thyn estat don in thy regioun. 

Shew forth thy sword of castigatioun ; 

Dred God; do law; love trouthe and worthinesse. 

And wed thy folk agein to stedfastnesse." 

But good advice was wasted on a governor who could not govern 
either himself or his realm; and, to quote the words of a very 
different type of man, 

"The skipping King, he ambled up and down, 
"With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 
Soon kindled and soon burnt; carded his state, 
Mingled his royalty with capering fools, 
Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 
To laugh at gibing priests and stand the push 
Of every beardless vain comparative." 

It was a sorry spectacle Chaucer beheld, in the world political, in 
the last year but one of the Fourteenth Century. Possibly, as 
has been thought, King Richard's brain had given or was giving 
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way. Well might Shakespeare make the Archbishop of York a 
little later confess : 

"We are all diseased, 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, 
And we must bleed for it; of which disease 
Our late King Richard being infected died." 

However, Chaucer having done what he could to bring to a 
•sense of the situation him who was so wildly rushing to his 
doom, soon frankly attached himself to the Saviour of Society 
who then arose, the son of his old friend and patron, John of 
Gaunt; and, perhaps, the latest lines he penned are the Envoi to 
the "Complaint to His Purse," in which, happily not in vain, 
he invokes the Lancastrian's sympathy with his straitened cir- 
cumstances : 

"O, Conquerour of Brutes Albloun, 

Which that by lyne and free eleccioun 

Ben verray king, this song to you I sende, 
And ye that mowen al myn harm amende, 

Have mynde upon my supplicacioun." 

King Henry IV., four days after he came to the throne, granted 
the old poet forty marks (£26 13s. 4d., equivalent to some £340 
of our money) yearly, in addition to the annuity his predecessor 
had granted him, thus nearly doubling his income. Thus, we may 
believe, his last months were spent in comparative comfort, so far 
as his income was concerned. His old vivacity was gone, though 
gleams of his characteristic humor shine out now and then in his 
latest pieces, as in his lines to Seogan, and to Bukton; he found 
composition, he tells us, and composition in English, not so easy 
as of old : 

"Princess! receyveth this complaynt in gre." 

The Princess was probably the Duchess of York, and the poem 
submitted to her is what is known as the "Complaynt of Venus" : 

"Unto your excellent benignitee, 

Direct after my litel sufflsaunce. 
For eld, that in my spirit dulleth me, 
Hath of endyting al the sotelte 

Wei ny bereft out of my remembraunce. 

And eek to me hit is a greet penaunce, 
Sith rym in English hath swich scarsitee 
To folowe word by word the curiositee 
Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce." 
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But his buoyancy of spirit never completely succumbed before 
any evils physical or pecuniary; at least it had its occasional 
revivals. On December 24th, 1399, he took a lease for fifty-three 
years, or less, should he die sooner, of a tenement called the 
"Kose in the Garden of St. Mary's Chapel" — i. e., the old Lady 
Chapel, which preceded the building now commonly known as 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel — attached to the east end of the 
Westminster Abbey Church. He was, however, to enjoy his new 
quarters but for a very short period. There is no reason for 
rejecting the date October 25th, 1400, as the date of his death; 
that, certainly, three and a half centuries ago, was accepted as 
the date of his death. He was buried first in the Cloisters, as 
Stow informs us; and then, one hundred and fifty years after- 
wards, in the east aisle of the south transept, near the site of 
the tomb we now see, which was at that time erected in his 
honor by Nicholas Brigham, a minor versifier who, it would 
seem, felt that the great poet was insufficiently honored in his 
outside resting-place. Not long after that re-interment, Spenser 
and other poets found their last, long home in the same part of 
the same venerable pile, and the south transept became known 
forever as "The Poets' Corner," Browning and Tennyson its 
latest co-tenants. We will quote the exact words of Camden 
from what is the earliest guide book to the monuments of West- 
minster Abbey: 

"In Australi plaga Ecclesiae: 
Galfridus Chaucer Poeta celeberrimus, qui primus 
Anglicam Poesin ita illustravit, ut Anglicus 
Homerus habeatur Obijt llfiO. Anno vero 1555 
Nicholaus Brigham Musarum nomine hujus 
ossa transtulit [from 'the Cloister'], et 
ille novum tumulum ex marmore his versious 
inscriptis posuit: 

"Qui fuit Anglorum vates ter maximus olim, 

Galfridus Chaucer conditur hoc tumulo. 
Annum si quaeras Domini, si tempora mortis, 

Eoce notae subsunt quae tibi cuncta notant. 

25 Octobris, HOO. 
Aerumnarum requies mors." 

Possibly, or probably, these verses and the words that follow 
were copied from the original gravestone. 

Never was death more truly described as "a rest from trou- 
bles." It is conceivable that amongst his vexations was some 
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narrow-minded priest that persuaded him in his weakness of 

body and mind to apologize for mneh that needed no apology. 

It cannot, indeed, be said of him, as is very dubiously said of 

another poet, that: 

"His chaste Muse employed her heaven-taught lyre 
None but the noblest passions to inspire, 
Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line, which dying he could wish to blot." 

But it can most truly be asserted that the general tone of his 
work is healthy and health-giving, and that, in judging of cer- 
tain grossnesses that offend the modern reader, we must carefully 
take into account both the manners of his age and his creed and 
principles as an artist. Once on a time, men were naked and 
not ashamed; and that time had not entirely passed away when 
Chaucer wrote. He is at times frankly and simply natural ; but 
he cannot be accused of deliberate and lingering sensuality. He 
takes men as he finds them, and does not shrink from portraying 
the coarse as well as the refined. He knows that all sorts go to 
the making of the world, and he paints all sorts. But he never 
forgets that a villain is a villain; and no one has given more 
sympathetic pictures of what is liberal, noble, chivalrous. So we 
would fain believe that the "Betracciouns" mentioned in the final 
passage of the "Canterbury Tales" were either a sacerdotal sug- 
gestion or were made by him when he was no longer his sane 
and clear-headed self. He thanks our Lord Jesu Christ that 
he has translated Boethius's "De Consolatione" and other books 
of Legends of Saints and homilies and morality and devotion; 
but, undoubtedly, we should not now be earing to commemorate 
his quincentenary, if he had been represented in literature only 
by such works as he mentions or refers to — such works as the 
Parson's Tale, and the Prioress', and the Second Nun's, and the 
Tale of Melibeus. "The Enditings of worldly vanities" that he 
would revoke in the concluding paragraphs of the "Canterbury 
Tales" — "the Book of Troilus ; the book also of Fame ; the book 
of XIX. Ladies; the book of the Duchess; the book of Saint 
Valentine's Day, of the Parliament of Birds" — these are all 
works of great promise or of great performance, works of singu- 
lar beauty and power, if now and then somewhat free-spoken 
and unrestrained, whose destruction by any illiterate father- 
confessor would have been a grievous loss to the nascent human- 
vot. clxxi. — no. 528. 46 
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km of the Middle Ages and to English Literature. Monks and 
friars may have resented the too faithful portraitures of their 
orders or disorders; but, though we cannot doubt there were 
many of these persons that were not mere worldlings and profli- 
gates, yet both contemporary history and contemporary litera- 
ture abundantly ratify the exhibitions of monastic corruption 
that Chaucer brings before his readers. But to have exposed the 
lrreligiousness of the so called "religious" need have caused the 
poet no remorse in his last hours; it should rather have cheered 
and soothed him. He had made his protest against hypocrisy 
and Pharisaism, because in his heart of hearts he revered truth 
and piety, however careless at times his language and his humor. 

Virgil, as he was passing into the land of the Shadow of 
Death, wished that his unrevised Epic might be burnt. His ex- 
quisite taste shrank from leaving behind him work not abso- 
lutely finished and perfected so far as might be. Happily for 
all lovers of poetry, a desire that would have deprived the world 
of many literary passages of almost faultless beauty, however in- 
complete the work as a whole, was not executed; and, happily 
for English Literature, Chaucer was not able to exterminate or 
to withdraw writings that are a treasure of enduring price. 

For already his works were held in the highest esteem, and 
all the lesser but not unendowed spirits of his age gathered 
round him as their lord and master. His poetic kingship was 
not only unchallenged; it was loyally and heartily accepted. 
And it became so supreme, and its acknowledgment so general 
and so uncritical, that, in the course of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, most unattached poems and even some attached 
ones were ascribed to him. 

His reputation, incomparable at the time of his death, has, 
of course, in later generations had its times of obscurity and 
eclipse. His vocabulary and grammar became to a large extent 
obsolete, just as Bacon believed the Elizabethan language would 
be, and Waller that of the Eestoration period. And that very 
popularity we have mentioned proved detrimental to a true ap- 
preciation of his genius, as so much that he did not write and so 
much that was altogether unworthy of any connection with him 
was sent down to his credit or discredit. 

A new era in our knowledge of Chaucer began with the 
studies of thSt excellent scholar, Thomas Tyrwhitt, admirably 
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followed up and extended by Professor Child, Dr. Ellis, Dr. 
Furnivall, Dr. Morris, Professor Ten Brink, Professor Skeat, and 
many others in England, in America, and in Germany. And at 
the close of the Nineteenth Century, which is, as we have seen, 
just five hundred years since Chaucer's death, we may venture 
to say that he is more widely and intelligently appreciated than 
he has ever been before. His works have been edited with the 
reverent care and the high ability that till lately have been 
reserved for "the Classics" of Athens and of Borne; and the 
recognition of him as a great master in literature is no longer 
confined to an enthusiastic, but not always discriminating, band 
of bookworms and archaeologists. He is no longer known 
through well-meaning versions and perversions, but heard to 
speak with his own voice. And the numerous pieces wrongly 
ascribed to him — pieces proved not to be his by endless argu- 
ments, by their grammar, their metre, their language, their ful- 
ness, their allusions, their acknowledged composition by other 
persons — have ceased to form part of what was so blindly and 
comically called his works. We do not say that all these com- 
positions were mere rubbish; some undoubtedly deserved to live, 
and are important products of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. But, to adopt the old Greek cry, when the drama was 
passing on to subjects unconnected with the god whose worship 
was originally concerned, what had they to do with Chaucer? 
The most admirable recent contribution to Chaucerian litera- 
ture, and to a real knowledge of his grammatical and metrical 
style and characteristics, a volume that forms a most excellent 
commemoration of his quincentenary, is Professor Skeat's 
"Chaucer Canon ; with a discussion of the works associated with 
the name of Geoffrey Chaucer," with a well-chosen motto from 
the Epilogue of Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar: 

"Dare not to match thy pipe with Tityrus his style." 

John W. Hales. 



